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‘*Comstoek’’ and ‘‘ Bonanza’’ have ever been names associated with 
wealth obtained from mines and if we were asked for their location, 
I fear that the majority of us would be obliged to answer—‘‘somewhere 
out west.’’ Not many of us are willing to dust off some of the old vol- 
umes relating to the days when these towns were booming but in recent 
years a certain radio program has had for its setting many iocalities in 
Nevada and California. 

It has remained for our energetic Pacifie Coast Representative and 
also Chairman of that Chapter, Mr. Gilbert H. Kneiss, to dig into the 
early records of the Virginia & Truckee Railroad. This road has always 
been associated with and played an important part in the development of 
that mining section. The story is a timely one for with the recent death 
of the Hon. Ogden Mills, there seems to be a fair ehance that this little 
road will suffer the same fate of other small lines. 

Moreover, our Pacific Coast Chapter, is the proud owner of the 
‘*J. W. Bowker’’ and one passenger coach from this railroad. These 
eame through the kindness of the Hobart Estate Co. This summer the 
‘*Bowker’’ was placed on a flat car and in the custody of Messrs. Kneiss 
and Pennoyer, the locomotive arrived at San Francisco. Now our Pacific 
Coast Chapter members are busily engaged in restoring the locomotive to 


her original condition and beauty and they have our whole-hearted sup- 
port and congratulations not only in their ownership of this equipment 
but in their chapter activities as well. 

Mr. Kneiss has presented a fine history of this little road and his 
illustrations complete the telling of the tale. 


COVER DESIGN 


It is with genuine pleasure that we introduce the work of a new 
member and artist—Mr. J. Henderson Barr. Like the majority of us, 
Mr. Barr is a lover of the steam locomotive but he also has the skill of 
faithfully delineating it that so many of us lack. For a cover on this 
BULLETIN, there was only one possible subject—the history deserved it 
and the Pacifie Coast Chapter were entitled to it and here we have the 
little ‘‘ Bowker’’ and train approaching the Virginia City station. Would 
that the little ‘‘ Bowker’’ could only talk and tell of some of the stirring 
events she has witnessed ! 


SANDUSKY ARTICLE 


Through an oversight, the name of the author was omitted in BULLE- 
TIN *44 in which this article appeared. Credit is due to Mr. Walter A. 
Lueas, not only for preparing this material and putting it into shape but 
for his thought in having it ready in time that we could publish it—one 
hundred years upon the completion of the ‘‘Sandusky.’’ We deeply 
regret the oversight as it was not our intention to take from Mr. Lueas 
the credit to which he was and is entitled. 
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The Virginia and Truckee Railway 


By Grupert H. KNetss 


TIRGINIA CITY, in the late sixties,-was a rollicking metropolis 

perched high on a desert mountainside. It had only one excuse for 
existence—the mines. Those deep shafts into the steaming Comstock 
Lode had already financed the Civil War as well as created several 
private fortunes, and apparently their richest ores had been exhausted. 
Beneath the boisterous atmosphere of the mining town its twenty 
thousand inhabitants were very much worried for the future. 

There were two remedies for the slump that was beginning. Further 
development of richer ores was one. That took capital on the part of 
the mine owners and might, or might not, be successful. The other cure 
was transportation.! To understand the situation it is necessary to de- 
scribe briefly the conditions and methods of operation that existed in the 
Comstock around 1867. 

Ore and waste rock was hoisted out of the mines from the working 
levels hundreds of feet below. The ore was thence carried by an almost 
continuous parade of creaking mule-drawn wagons to the stamp mills. 
Some of these were near and run by steam; others worked by water power 
were strung along the Carson River some fifteen miles away and sixteen 
hundred feet below. Returning, the wagons brought up the wood which 
the mines swallowed in such vast quantities. 

The cost of this primitive transportation was high. It was economi- 
eally impossible to process much of the ore produced, and when winter 
snows or spring thaws rendered the steep dirt roads impassable the 
whole system collapsed, and the mills were foreed to close down for want 
of ore. 

Into this situation had pushed the Bank of California in the person 
of William Sharon,’ the precise, frock-coated little man who was its 
Virginia City agent. Mr. Sharon resembled a deacon in appearance, but 
the annals of American business record few men to excel him in ruthless 
acumen.‘ He had seen a chance to control the whole Comstock for the 
Bank and for himself and was proceeding calmly and methodically to 
earry out his plans. His first step was to get the Bank so deeply involved 
that there was no alternative to his scheme but disaster.® 

He approved loans and overdrafts to many of the mill owners on the 
basis of their mill capacity and when the diminishing quantity of avail- 
able rich ore made it impossible for the mills to pay, Sharon foreclosed 
and took possession. Soon the Bank of California found itself operating 
a string of seven mills.6 By similar methods it was a large stockholder 
in most of the mines, practically all of them then in borrasca. (treatly 
alarmed at this departure from orthodox banking practice, D. O. Mills, 
president of the Bank and W. C. Ralston, its cashier and guiding spirit, 
journeyed to Virginia City. They were determined to liquidate all the 
Bank’s Comstock holdings and to discharge William Sharon.? 

But Sharon convinced them that this course would mean sure dis- 
aster for the Bank and for San Francisco, most of whose citizens were up 
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Courtesy of Mrs. George Dodson 
Vv. & T. 41 & Co., 1869. 


Vv. & T. £4 “Virginia’’—Baldwin, 1869. Photo taken in 1873. 
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to their ears in Comstock stocks. They must hold on, he told them, and 
have faith in the mines.® 

So the seven mills were consolidated into the Union Mill and Mining 
Company in June, 1867.9 This new subsidiary of the Bank of California 
flourished. Sharon told the mine owners, in effect, to patronize his mills 
or expect no more credit from the Bank. Thus it was a simple matter to 
starve the other mills and add them to the Union string. Within two 
years the corporation had seventeen mills and reduced most of the Com- 
stock ores.!° 

Then were Sharon and Ralston, who had become an enthusiastic 
convert to the plan, ready for the second major move in their scheme to 
control the Lode—a railroad which would carry ore to the Union Mills. 
The inefficient haulage, prohibitive for so much of the ores produced, 
represented just so much waste. Sharon did not like waste.'! He didn’t 
even waste words. He sent for I. E. James, leading mine surveyor of the 
district. 

**Can you run a railroad from Virginia to the Carson River?’’ he 
demanded of the amazed engineer without preliminaries.!* 

But the transit man was a match for him. He didn’t ask where it 
was to start, how much there was in it, or what did Mr. Sharon want a 
railread for, anyhow—he just said ‘‘yes’’. 

“*Do so then, at onee,’’ replied the banker and that ended the con- 
versation. James proceeded to do so. 

Sharon, of course, was not the first man in Virginia City to think of 
a railroad. Back in 1861 the first Territorial Legislature of Nevada had 
granted an all-embracing charter to J. H. Todman for the ‘‘ Virginia, 
Carson, and Truckee Railroad.’’'* This enterprise was to start in Gold 
Hill with radiating lines to Virginia, Dayton, Carson City, and the 
Truckee River. The charter was as far as it got. 

The next year three applicants were granted charters. The ‘‘ Lake 
Bigler and Virginia Railroad Company’’ was to run from Lake Bigler 
(now Lake Tahoe) to the mines with branches ‘‘to all desired points.’ 
The same day, December 19, 1862, the ‘‘ Virginia City and Silver City 
Railroad Company’’ was chartered and on the next the first ‘‘ Virginia 
and Truckee.’? The promoters of these three ventures also got no 
further. 

In 1865, after Nevada had taken her place in the Union as a state, 
the second ‘‘ Virginia and Truckee’’ was incorporated by J. W. Woodruff 
who went to England to look for eapital. The British, however, were 
not receptive. Then Thomas Sunderland, Democratic candidate for the 
Senate took control. He held meetings in Washoe and Ormsby Counties 
at which subscriptions were pledged and put a surveying party in the 
field. However, there was some suspicion that all the aetivity on Sun- 
derland’s part was intended to show what a hard-working and publie- 
spirited Senator he would make, and this was apparently confirmed when 
he lost the election and interest in the railroad simultaneously.'4 Thus 
the project remained in the paper stage until Sharon found it necessary 
to his plans.¥5 

After the rights of those who held the old franchises had been 
safely acquired Sharon got the Legislature to issue him a new charter 
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on March 5, 1868.16 Then he started to ballyhoo the scheme. There was 
no thought of using any more of his own or the Bank’s money than was 
necessary. The road could be built largely with public funds and still 
leave him in econtrol.!7 The ‘‘Big Four’’ had just demonstrated that 
to anybody’s satisfaction. But he was not without competition. 

There was in the Comstock, a young man entirely possessed by a 
daring idea. His name was Adolf Sutro and his idea was to build a tun- 
nel from a point near the Carson River to the 2000 foot level of the 
Comstock mines. This would not only provide a means of draining off 
the vast quantities of hot water which were being expensively pumped 
to the surface but would also admit fresh air to the mines to supplant 
the poisonous vapors which were making the miners’ lives an inferno.'8 

At first, Sharon and the other officials of the Bank of California 
had found no fault with this project and had even helped Sutro to some 
extent in finding financial backing. Then Sutro, in trying to sell his 
idea, had mentioned that ore could be carried out through his tunnel to 
new mills which he proposed to build near its portal much cheaper than 
it could be hoisted to the surface and carried to the existing mills. The 
‘Bank Crowd’’ had no more use for Sutro or his tunnel after that.’® 

Finaneing which the mine owners had pledged to the tunnel pro- 
ject was rescinded and switched to the railroad fund on the advice of Mr. 
Sharon.” The railroad would eut their wood costs from $29 to $21 per 
thousand feet. It would save them $895,000 a year on overland freight. 
It would make processing of twelve dollar ore feasible. All this was 
true and in addition the mine owners were never allowed to forget that 
up his sleeve he held the ‘‘or else’’ trump ecard of bank credit.2?. From 
this source, $387,383.53 was added to the railroad’s coffers,?? of which 
some of the companies were to receive half their money back in the form 
of freight credits.*? 

Meanwhile Sharon’s campaign for publie funds was under way. The 
voters of Storey and Ormsby Counties were oratorically enlightened as 
to the benefits which a railroad would insure. They were told that the 
project would add so much assessable value to their tax rolls that in 
fifteen years the donations which were being asked for would be returned 
with interest. To the people of Ormsby County there was also more 
than a hint dropped that if subsidies were not forthcoming the rails 
might find a route other than that through Carson City.** 

But it was hardly necessary to use such threats. Public sentiment 
was enthusiastically behind the project. Many miners were idle with 
the lessening activity in the Comstock and hoped for work on the rail- 
road construction and reemployment in the mines on its completion. 
Property owners who had seen inflated values melt under the growing 
lack of confidence in the future believed the railroad would restore them. 
The iron horse became the symbol of prosperity and Ormsby County 
voted $200,0007* in county bonds. Storey County topped this with a 
$300,000 issue and Lyon County appropriated $75,000 but made its con- 
tribution contingent on an impracticable route, and its bonds were never 
issued.?7 


Courtesy of D. L. Joslyn 
V. & T. #11 “Reno” as She Looks Today. 
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Vv. & T. #18 “Dayton’’—Central Pacific R. R. Sacramento Shops, 1874. 
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Vv. & T. #20 “Tahoe’’—Baldwin, 1875. Taken May, 1937. 


A Busy Morning Years Ago at Carson City Roundhouse. 
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However, Sharon had a good start toward the cost of his railroad, 
even though the county bonds brought only about 75% of their face 
value on the market.?8 Of course the sales talk which had won the gifts 
was soon forgotten. Sharon had stated that the railroad would pay 
taxes on an assessed value of $40,000 per mile. After the road was com- 
pleted the assessors used this figure but the company protested vigorously 
and the county commissioners cut it to $11,333 per mile. By 1880, 
Ormsby County had paid $19,000 more in interest on its bonds alone 
than the taxes which it had received from the railroad.”® 

In the meantime, James was busy with his survey. Although he was 
of course thoroughly familiar with the topography of the region, the 
location was not a simple matter. Some idea of the terrain between 
Virginia City and the Carson River may be gathered from the fact that 
in thirteen and a half miles of final location there was a descent of 1575 
feet, or an average grade of 2.2%. The aggregate curvature was the 
equivalent of seventeen full circles—about a circle and a half per mile.*° 
This difficult piece of engineering prompted the Reno ‘‘Crescent’’ to be- 
come facetious 


‘‘The Virginia and Truckee has a manifest improvement on 
other railroads, saving half the engine power. The improvement 
consists in laying rails so that an engine whilst pulling at one end 
of a train, pushes at the other end. It is denominated the curve 
system of railroading and is supposed to have been suggested to 
Sharon by his long connection with rings in the mining, milling, 
stockjobbing—alias, banking business.’’ 


The Central Pacific, with an envious eye on the timber business 
for the mines, tried to have the line built directly to a connection with 
its rails, and even threatened to run a competition narrow-gauge road 
from Reno over the Geiger Grade to Virginia City. But Sharon, with 
Legislature, public sentiment, the Union Mill and Mining Company, and 
the Bank of California behind him, was in the driver’s seat. The Union’s 
mills had been grouped on the Carson River by that time to take ad- 
vantage of the water power, and to Carson City the road should go. 

James completed his survey in January, 1869, less than a month 
after his initial brief interview with Sharon.** The route measured 
twenty-one miles between Virginia and Carson City and in this short 
distance James established thirty-eight construction camps.** There was 
to be no dawdling in this project. 

Ground was broken at American Flat where a 600 foot tunnel was 
necessary.°6 By the first of April, 450 men were at work on the line*? 
and two months later the number had swelled to 1600.38 Many of the 
men were Chinese who had become experienced and trustworthy rail- 
road builders on the just completed Central Pacific.5® 

Rails had been ordered from Liverpool in January and by March 
were on the way. They were fifty and sixty pound rail and had fish 
joints.“1 Sharon took no chances on a possible shipwreck tying up the 
work, however, and arranged to borrow 15,000 tons of iron from the 
Central Pacific if necessary.42 But the ships came through and when 
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the first cargo arrived in San Francisco on September 6th**® the roadbed 
was almost completed and ties hewn from the forests around Lake Tahoe 
were strung along the grade.** 

At 7:30 A. M. on September 28th, the superintendent of the new 
road, Mr. Hume M. Yerington, formerly the owner of one of the mills 
which Sharon had taken over,*® drove the first spike.*® It was made 
from pure silver by Bousfield and Company, assayers, and bore the in- 
scription, ‘‘First Spike, Virginia and Truckee Railroad, September 28, 
1869.’’#7 

Grading had. now progressed to the point where the toiling Chinese 
were constantly before the eyes of the Comstock miners and it was a 
spectacle of which they did not approve. For years the Miners’ Union 
had reserved all types of labor for its members and they had just won 
a raise in pay to $4.00 a day.*® They were suspicious of what the 
Chinese would do when the road was finished. On one point they were 
determined—they would not have them in the mines. 

So the day after the beautiful first spike was pounded home by 
Yerington at Carson City, the embattled miners took their stand. From 
Virginia and Gold Hill they came, assembling in military formation in 
the latter town. Behind a fife and drum corps they marched, 350 
strong, to the Chinese camp near the Overman Mine. And here they 
found the sheriff of Storey County waiting for them with an order to 
disperse.%° 

A spokesman for the miners replied that they would be very happy 
to comply with his request as soon as they had run the Chinese out of 
the county. The sheriff’s next move was to read the riot act. The miners 
listened to this with interest and then obliged with three cheers for the 
United States. Then they informed the perspiring sheriff that they had 
wasted as much time on him as they could afford. There was work to be 
done. 

Getting down to business, they marched from hut to hut, giving the 
Orientals just time enough to get their meagre effects together and get 
out before they demolished it. There was no blood shed but the hills 
were full of streaking Chinamen. After the last cabin had been pulled 
down and burned and the last trailing queue had disappeared from 
sight, the triumphant miners paraded back to town behind their fifes 
and drums, extremely well pleased with themselves. The Comstock had 
been made safe for the white man. 

For a week the work was at a standstill. The only members of the 
Miners’ Union who showed up to replace the vanquished Chinese wanted 
to be bosses.5!_ Then Sharon got together with the Union.5? He promised 
that no Chinese would ever be put to work in the mines and the Union 
voted that in that case it would be all right. Back from behind the hills 
trickled the Chinamen and the work went on. 

In the meantime, motive power and rolling stock were under order 
and had begun to arrive in Reno the month before.** Three locomotives 
were delivered by Booth and Company of San Francisco, later the Union 
Iron Works. These were named ‘‘Lyon’’, ‘‘Ormsby’’, and ‘‘Storey’’ in 
honor of the three counties through which the road ran, or, as Sutro 
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Courtesy of D. L. Joslyn 


V. & T. General Offices and Station at Carson City, Nev. 


Courtesy of Baldwin Loco. Wks. 
-& #21 “J. W. Bowker'’—Baldwin, 1875. 
New Property of = Pacific Coast Chapter Through Gift of the Hobart Estate Co. 
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Courtesy of G, M. Best 
Vv. & T. #22 “Inyo’’—Baldwin, 1875. 
Now Property of Paramount Pictures, Hollywood. 


Courtesy of G. D. Oliver 


A Train on the Lake Tahoe N. G. R. R. of the Carson & Tahoe Lbr & Fluming Co. 
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put it, the three counties which had been bilked to build it. Two more, 
the ‘‘ Virginia’’ and the ‘‘Carson’’ named after its terminals, were sup- 
plied by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. These five engines comprised 
the initial motive power of the line.®4 

Two Carson City blacksmiths, McCubbin and Cutts, were despatched 
to Reno to prepare the locomotives for hauling.> Rods were discon- 
nected, tenders uncoupled, and wheels fitted with broad extra tires to 
protect the flanges.°® The Booth engines were hauled to Carson and set 
up there, but it was decided to take the ‘‘ Virginia’’ and the ‘‘Carson’”’ 
over the Geiger Grade to Virginia City, a difficult undertaking. 

On October 5, 1869, the two engines left Reno,®® each drawn by ten 
yoke of oxen. The bridge over the Truckee River was too light for 
locomotive and oxen together so the animals were taken over first and 
pulled their loads across with chains. The next bridge, that over Steam- 
boat Creek, was not strong enough for this so the engines forded it.5® 
The very next day enthusiastic crowds watched the tenders roll down C 
Street and dallied around, expecting the locomotives were close behind.© 
But they were disappointed. A week later the two engines were mud- 
bound at Maddens’ on the Geiger Grade, their oxen back in the Washoe 
Valley on vacation till the roads dried out.*! Rains had rendered them 
impassable. 

Finally, on the 26th of the month, the ‘‘ Virginia’’ triumphantly 
rolled down C Street on her own wheels behind thirty-six oxen.®? But 
the battle had been too difficult and the ‘‘Carson’’ was dismantled at 
Maddens’ and ignominiously hauled up in wagons.** 

The first passenger equipment of the road was being constructed 
by the Kimball Manufacturing Company of San Francisco, a Ralston- 
Bank of California protegé. It consisted of two coaches, a mail and 
baggage car, and an express car.®4 

The first freight carried by the Virginia and Truckee went over the 
short length of track then completed on October 5th. It consisted of beets 
and potatoes and was shipped from Carson City by Mr. Abe Edgington. 
Abe apparently was a merchant with a poetic soul for he marked the 
beets with a trey of clubs as clubs and beating seemed to go together, 
while the potatoes were identified with the three of spades as spades 
were trumps when it came to digging potatoes. 

We find Abe ten days later a passenger on the first excursion, to- 
gether with Sharon, several other notables and their ladies. At the end 
of track a large lumber pile provided boards which the gentlemen laid 
on top of the seat backs in the new Kimball coach to form an impromptu 
table. Thus, ‘‘oysters, champagne, game, ete., were spread out in con- 
fusion and laughter, wit, good humor and appreciation of the hearty 
cheer were the incidents of the occasion.’’® 

This was too much for the editor of the Virginia ‘‘ Territorial Enter- 
prise’ so a couple of days later he went down the mountain to have a 
ride himself. He was completely thrilled and was not ashamed to say so: 


‘*At the Merrimac Mill we were just in time to board the con- 
struction train consisting of an engine and two platform cars as it 
was starting back for Carson. For some distance over the newly laid 


track the cars moved slowly and roughly, but after passing the 
Yellowjacket Mill the engine was put to its speed and we swept over 
the smooth bee-line course from Empire to Carson at 20—25 miles 
per hour. The air was soft as springtime. A light haze hung upon 
the mountainsides and over the valley into which the sunlight seemed 
to pour itself and dissolve. And over all—as if God especially be- 
stowed the grace of His eternal silence to make beautiful the desert 
wastes—there rested a Sabbath stillness and repose. It was Washoe 
at her loveliest. Yet it did not appear that we broke like a discord 
in upon this scene, but somehow that nature is everywhere better 
when palpitating engines snort in steam across her acres and par- 
ticularly here, where the Seasons bring not forth their accustomed 
joy and bloom, did it seem befitting that human industry should 
make glad the waste places and cause the wilderness to blossom like 
the rose. And so we felt that in all the beauty that slept within the 
circle of those hills there was nothing so beautiful as that grand 
creation of genius, wealth and toil which went plunging madly 
onward, breathing into the nostrils of the inanimate scene the 
breath of life. 

‘*Nothing is more exhilerating than speed. It is physically 
and mentally exciting. You feel—well, just as happy as a big 
sunflower . . . and you think quick, pleasantly and liberally. 
So we felt and thought a great deal as we sped across the plain. 
For instance, that it was good to be alive of a calm Sabbath and 
sweeping swiftly behind a locomotive over a Washoe waste—albeit 
there may have been a want of proper sanctity in the impression. 
And then we thought that railroads generally were a big thing and 
that this particular road was a greater institution than it had been 
heretofore supposed, whereupon it occurred to us that we should 
like to feel the satisfaction of having projected and carried forward 
and completed some such work. At this stage of thought we natur- 
ally glanced at Sharon who was standing Napoleonically at our side 
looking steadfastly toward the point where the converging threads 
of iron lost themselves in. the hazy distance as if trying to read 
in that symbol of futurity whither his destiny led—we glanced at 
him, we say, and confess that we envied him.’’® 


Tracklaying was rushed, the first locomotive passing through the 
American Flat tunnel within sight of Gold Hill on November 3rd. The 
loud blast from her whistle which called attention to the event was taken 
up by all the steam whistles on mills and hoists in Gold Hill and the din 
was so terrific that the volunteer fire companies came clanging over 
from Virginia, thinking Gold Hill must be ablaze.®* 

Now that the road was almost within sight of its destination enthu- 
siasm ran high. The tracklayers did their best to catch up with the 
graders but the Chinese always managed to keep ahead.®*® At the new 
ear-shops below the Hale & Noreross dump, the ‘‘ Virginia’’ was being 
broken in on a short piece of track and a home-made passenger coach was 
almost ready for service.”° 
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Formal entry into Gold Hill was set for November 12th. The 
‘“‘Enterprise’’ suggested that the ‘‘ Virginia’’ have the honor of pulling 
the first train, and furthermore, that little nine-year-old Virginia Tilton, 
the first child born in Virginia City, be allowed to ride on the engine.™ 
The Baldwin representative, Mr. Meyers, agreed that this would be per- 
fectly safe for the child, the ‘‘ Virginia’ being a Baldwin locomotive. 

But when the first train puffed up the grade, across the high trestle 
over Crown Point Ravine, and into the milling, enthusiastic crowds 
waiting at Gold Hill depot, it was the ‘‘Lyon’’ doing the puffing and 
instead of little Virginia Tilton, William Sharon was the figure waving 
from the cab.” 

It was a highly festive occasion. Flags waved on every hand. The 
Crown Point trestle was draped with red, white and blue bunting 
while the little ‘‘Lyon’’ was almost covered with flowers and garlands. 
The Gold Hill Brass Band blared forth from the train as it ground to a 
stop before the mayor and other dignitaries who waited with the keys to 
the city." From Fort Homestead the 32 pounder, ‘‘General Grant,’’ 
boomed forth as the ‘‘Ormsby’’ and her train pulled in behind the 
“‘Lyon.’’74 

Sharon, who was as liberal with his hospitality as he was close-fisted 
in business, had provided kegs of beer and baskets of iced champagne 
in profusion. As soon as he and the mayor had managed to get bottles 
open, there was a mad rush by the thirsty crowd and the liquids dis- 
appeared as quickly as though the bottles had been emptied on the sage- 
brush desert.*® 

Then Sharon mounted the tender of the ‘‘Lyon’’ and began the 
inevitable speechmaking. He told something of the difficulties which 
had been overcome in locating and building the road and touched on the 
advantages which he hoped would result to the whole community. He 
did not mention the fact that the railroad was another link in the mon- 
opoly by which he and the Bank of California controlled and extracted 
the profits from every activity on the Comstock. The cheers that echoed 
back from the Sun Peak as Sharon descended from his tender rostrum 
rated him, for that day at least, as probably the most popular man in 
Nevada.*® 

With the stolid Piutes on the fringes of the celebration, stood Adolf 
Sutro, despair and hatred in his heart.77 In addition to the enmity of 
the Bank of California which blocked his tunnel project everywhere he 
turned, the completion of the railroad had removed one of its chief rea- 
sons for construction. But he had no thought of giving up the struggle. 
her a few dollars subseribed by miners he had started work a month 

ore. 

The cheers for Sharon were not entirely undeserved. In addition to 
the funds which had been realized from mine subscriptions and county 
bonds, he had put $1,500,000 for his own and Mills’ and Ralston’s 
capital into the railroad’s treasury. The cost of the road between 
Virginia and Carson had been $1,750,000 without counting rolling stock 
and buildings.7* The promoters of the Virginia and Truckee had put 
up a far larger share of the cost of building their road than had those, 
for instance, of the Central Pacific. 
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Everyone wanted to ride on the trains now, but many were ashamed 
to do so without some excuse. Superintendent Yerington was approached 
by a committee and asked upon what terms he would carry a party with 
a football down to Carson City where there was enough level ground to 
nave a game. If the party numbered over thirty, said Yerington, he 
thought he could arrange the twenty mile jaunt at four dollars a head. 
So a list was posted in the Washoe Exchange Billiard Saloon, and within 
a couple of heurs forty names had been signed.*® 

The road was still short of Virginia City, of course, and an omnibus 
made connection with the trains at Gold Hill station.6° Then, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1870, the first train went through to the Virginia depot on E 
Street. But so quickly does the new thrill become a commonplace that 
the Gold Hill ‘‘ News’’ reported the occasion as follows : 


‘About 1014 o’clock A. M. today, the locomotive with regular 
passenger train attached passed for the first time from Carson 
through to . . . Virginia City. The locomotive kept up a fierce 
tooting as it passed triumphantly into the heart of the city, re- 
sponded to in a like manner by the Gould & Curry whistle. Many 
of the natives ran from all directions, thinking it was a fire and 
were considerably disappointed to find that it was only John James 
and a few other passengers arriving from Carson.’’*! 


The completion of the Virginia and Truckee Railroad gave the 
Comstock a new lease on life which carried it along until Mackay and 
Fair discovered the ‘‘ Big Bonanza’’ in their Consolidated Virginia Mine 
in 1873. The teamsters had been charging $3.50 per ton for hawling 
ore—the railroad posted a tariff of $2.00 per ton and leaner ores from 
mines and dumps began to move.* 

As early as November 19, 1869 the ‘‘Lyon’’ and ‘‘Ormsby’’ had 
doubleheeded ten cars of previously worthless ore from the Yellow- 
jacket Mine dump down to the mill where they were dumped by Hume 
Yerington with some ceremony and more champagne.** The teamsters 
tried to compete for a while, cutting their rates and hauling enormous 
loads behind twelve horse teams to the peril of themselves and other 
users of the road.5* But the locomotive drivers just laughed at them and 
indulged in a private contest as to which iron horse could draw the 
heaviest load, the ‘‘Carson’’ finally winning the honors. At length, 
after a fourteen horse team had gone over the cliff, the wagons gave up 
the unequal struggle and the railroad was unchallenged.* 

By the spring of 1872 construction on the northward extension from 
Carson to a junction with the Central Pacific at Reno was in full swing. 
Compared with the original division this was a simple piece of work. 
The only heavy bit of construction was the semicircular tunnel through 
the ridge separating Ormsby and Washoe Counties.*® 

On July Ist the first locomotive reached Washoe City with the 
daughter of Superintendent of Construction Jule Holmes at the throt- 
tle.87 Cannons were fired at Reno on August 24th as the first construe- 
tion engine pulled in alongside the C. P. depot, marking completion of 
the line,** but regular service did not commence until October 1st when 
the ballasting was completed.*® 


Vv. & T. #25—Baldwin. 1905, at Virginia City, May, 1937. 


V. & T. #26—Baldwin, 1907, at Carson City, November, 1937. 
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At Steamboat Springs, eleven miles south of Reno, the railroad was 
only five and a half miles in an air line from its terminal at Virginia 
City although the trains travelled forty-one miles between the two 

. It soon became apparent that the V. & T’s five engines could not 
possibly handle the traffic. Nine more Baldwin locomotives were added 
to the Company’s roster during the first four years of operation as well 
as two each from Danforth, Cooke and Company and the Central 
Pacific shops at Sacramento.®! In addition, Central Pacific road engines 
were leased from time to time, the ‘‘Gazelle,’’ ‘‘Grey Eagle’’ and ‘‘ Bald 
Eagle’? spending considerable time on Virginia and Truckee rails. 
The 4-4-0’s of the C. P. did not perform as well on the steep, winding 
line as did the road’s own moguls.** 

Most of the traffic of course was freight. The Company had only 
purchased two coaches from the Kimball Manufacturing Company and 
had constructed two more in its own shops.** At first, these were more 
than ample. But after the road had been extended to connect with the 
Central Pacific passenger traffic also became important. Most of the 
business tycoons of the period practically commuted between San Fran- 
cisco and the Comstock Lode. The California’s metropolis and the 
Washoe mines were practically one economic unit.® 

At first most passengers were carried in cabooses in which two 
longitudinal seats like those in horse cars faced each other.°® Down the 
center of the floor ran a file of countersunk spittoons, their freedom from 
sliding around being pointed out as a modern innovation.®% Then 
regular coaches were provided on all trains which carried passengers and 
the cabooses retained as well as a sort of Jim Crow arrangement for 
travelling Chinamen.** 

Virginia and Truckee coaches were typical of the most luxurious 
rolling stock of the period. The cierestory windows were of stained 
glass, each one presenting a different design. Ceilings were of oil 
cloth, hand-painted in gay patterns, and seats upholstered in leather and 
chenille. The exterior of the cars was a light green’ and behind the 
gleaming red and gold locomotives thev made a beautiful picture winding 
through the sagebrush hills. Later the color was changed to canary 
yellow, which it has since remained. 

After the connection with the Central Pacific two passenger locomo- 
tives were bought from Baldwin, the ‘‘Reno’’ and the ‘‘Genoa.’’!! 
These were graceful, speedy engines bright with polished brass, and 
among the best examples of the American type of the period. 

There was a constant demand for Pullman accommodations.’ The 
through train left Virginia City at 9:00 P. M. and arrived in Reno at 
half-past twelve. There the passenger for San Francisco had a two 
hour wait before the Central Pacific’s transcontinental ‘‘Pacifie Ex- 
press’? was due and it was usually late. Returning, his C. P. train 
landed him in Reno at 1.15 A. M. and he climbed wearily ont of the V. 
and T. day coach at Virginia to the music of crowing roosters at the 
unearthly hour of 5:15 A. M.1° 
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The Central was loath to risk its elegant Silver Palace Sleeping Cars 
on the hair-pin curves of the Virginia and Truckee.'*** But in June, 
1874, George Pullman himself arrived in his enormous fifty-three foot 
private car and was safely hauled up the mountain-side and spotted at 
Gold Hill station.1° The following month through sleeper service was 
inaugurated.16 

Enormous excursion parties of weary miners seeking relaxation and 
sunshine on the slightest pretext also taxed the Company’s rolling stock. 
The improverished widow of ‘‘Sandy’’ Bowers, coming to earth with 
the stick of her rocket-like wealth, turned her mansion at the cool base 
of the Sierras into a pienie resort.1°%7 Here the Miners’ Union,!® the 
Pacific Pioneers, the Turn Verein, or the Brigade Nevada Militia flocked 
on special trains to splash in the mineral swimming baths beneath the 
alders or dance quadrilles through the high ceiled parlors from which 
Mrs. Bowers had prudently removed the doorknobs she still believed 
were solid silver from her mine.'° 

For the Pioneers’ pienice the ‘‘committee on cars’’ reported having 
secured all the available cars on the V. and T. as follows: ten flats and 
two coaches for Virginia; eight flats and two coaches for Gold Hill; Silver 
City, two flats; Carson, two flats and one coach; Mound House and 
Empire City, one flat each ; total, 29 ecars.’’"""° And as this assemblage of 
rolling stock rattled out of Virginia City for Mrs. Bowers’ garden spot, 
three brass bands blared from the crowded, lurching cars while all the 
whistles on Comstock mines and mills shrieked their salutes.1! 

And while on the subject of festivities we should not overlook the 
party that was actually held on railroad property, the Grand Fourth 
of July Ball of 1873. Practically the whole Virginia and Truckee plant 
at Carson City was taken over for this large occasion and days were spent 
in transforming the massive stone buildings into a party setting. 

First a coat of sizing was applied so that the whitewashed walls 
would not rub off on festive silks and broadcloths."* Sorenson’s store 
yielded its entire stock of chromos and untold yards of bunting provided 
further decoration.''* 

Everyone from the Governor down came to the Ball. The band 
played on a tower erected in the center of the car-shop and a thousand 
celebrating Comstockers wove through schottische and quadrille while 
the callers strained lungs to make themselves heard throughout the vast 
hall. In the machine-shop, the inevitable collation was spread and 
rarer delicacies could not have beca found in Paris. Lobster, terrapin, 
truffles—the Comstock lived high.“ In the dusky engine-house which 
stretched between the dancing and refreshment rooms, romantic couples 
promenaded or sat out dances in the cabs of sleeping locomotives. 

Despite the unidentified blackguard who threw a lighted firecracker 
in the window at the peak of the festivities,145 soft music and unlimited 
champagne carried the gay party through until the morning train from 
Reno whistled in and the Virginia City people rushed to get their 
wraps. 

Such were the colorful interludes in the life of a small freight-carry- 
ing railroad that was being worked to capacity. No longer, since the dis- 
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V. & T. #27—Baldwin, 1913 near Lakeview, May, 1937. 


One of the Kimball Coaches on V. & T. Now Owned by Paramount Pictures. 
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covery of the ‘‘Big Bonanza’’ by Fair, Mackay, Flood and O’Brien in 
1873, had Sharon and the ‘‘Bank Crowd’’ been dictators of the Com- 
stock,!7 but to the railroad it made little difference. 

The ‘‘Bonanza Kings’’ had opened the Nevada Bank to compete 
with the Bank of California. They organized the Pacific Mill and 
Mining Company rather than send their ores to Sharon’s Union Mills.!8 
The Carson and Tahoe Lumber and Fluming Company, another Bank 
of California enterprise, had controlled the enormous timber shipments 
devoured by the mines for fuel and stoping.'!® Three steamers!?° 
brought the wood, 5,000,000 feet a year,’*! from various points on the 
shores of Lake Tahoe to the sawmills at Glenbrook. Hence the sawn 
timbers were carried by the nine mile Lake Tahoe Narrow Gauge Rail- 
road to the summit of the Sierras and a twenty-one mile V-flume through 
which they shot to the lumber yards south of Carson City. The Bonanza 
quartette organized the Pacific Wood, Lumber and Flume Company to 
fulfill the same function.” 

But in one field Sharon and the Bank remained supreme. The 
Bonanza Kings did not invade the railroad field. Sutro was still grub- 
bing away. The Virginia and Truckee retained its monopoly. Its 
trains carried the Pacific’s wood from the flume terminal at Huffakers 
and they hauled the ore from Bonanza mines to mills. 

By 1873 an average of over thirty trains a day passed over the 
twenty-one mile stretch between Virginia and Carson City.’*3 Every 
switch and siding seemed to be perpetually filled with trains waiting for 
a chance to take the main line iron.'** Crews were on duty eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four,!*> and made four round trips a day.!%6 
Still traffic increased. The high point was finally reached when day after 
day fifty-two trains, many of them double-headers passed over the 
road.!27 Rails had to be renewed after nine month’ use.!8 

Following is a tabulation of the freight carried by the Virginia and 
Truckee during the first six months of 1873 :'*% 


Merchandise -------------- 21,010 tons 
Coal and Stone _____-_--_--- 19,534 tons 
112,044 tons 

248,493 tons 


The road was paying over to the Central Pacific an average of $1000 a 
day on through freight. The Virginia City freight office was taking in 
two or three thousand dollars a day, Gold Hill but little less, and other 
stations in proportion.'*° On many occasions the office force sat up half 
the night counting gold coin which had been taken in during business 
hours.'8!_ Sharon, Mills and Ralston were sharing $100,000 a month in 
dividends.182 
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Always more motive power was needed. Four more Baldwins were 
added to the roster in 1875 and two the following year, making the 
total number of locomotives twenty-four.4** To save hauling empties, 
J. W. Bowker, the master mechanic of the road, devised a platform car 
with a center receptacle for ore which handled ten tons of ore down the 
hill and eight cords of wood back.!** At this time the road owned 75 ore 
ears and 200 box ears.1% 

Storms and fires added their hazards to the working of the trains. 
The winter of 1871-72 had almost demoralized the road, snow and slides 
blocking tunnels and cuts.°* For nine days no trains came through.) 

Then in October, 1872, Engineer Bartholomew at the throttle of 
the ‘‘Reno’’ pulling the through express, plunged into the American Flat 
tunnel and was confronted with blazing timbers. It was too late to stop 
so he opened the throttle and sent the train streaking through amid a 
shower of falling earth and timbers. The ‘‘Ormsby’’ was immediately 
despatched to the scene with two volunteer fire brigades on flat cars 
but the fire had gotten completely out of control and burned itself out, 
leaving a caved-in tunnel.'*8 

It was two months before the bore was again in use.’%® In the 
meantime a temporary track was laid around the mountain and cars 
taken over it by horsepower.'*® But no further chances were taken with 
such interruptions. All tunnels were lined with zine. 

Accidents were few. For one thing the V. and T. was not a high 
speed road. Trains down from Virginia City ran at ten miles an hour 
and climbing back made seven.'*! On the Reno run, of course, far better 
speed was made. Written train orders had been used since, four months 
after the road opened, the ‘‘Carson’’ and ‘‘ Virginia’’ had piled head-on 
into each other on a sharp curve in a deep cut, and each crew had 
blamed the other.'# 

In 1875 the Bank of California crashed. Ralston, president since 
the resignation of Mills in 1873, had gotton himself and the Bank too 
deeply involved in speculation.‘4% Sharon and Mills put up money to 
reopen the Bank but Ralston was asked to resign and a few hours later 
his body was found in San Francisco Bay. Just a few days before, he 
had transferred his one-third interest in the Virginia and Truckee to 
Mills in exchange for funds which he had hoped would stave off the 
calamity.'*4 

In the forced liquidation which followed the closing of the Bank, 
most of its subsidiaries were lost.1#° The power of the Bank of California 
on the Comstock was at an end. But the V. and T. still ran, one third 
Sharon’s and two thirds Mills’. 

After 1877 the tide of Comstock fortune finally turned and traffic 
on the Virginia and Truckee started its long decline. By 1888 freight 
received at Virginia City had dropped off 86%.'** On July 8, 1879, 
Sutro, who had carried through against what seemed impossible odds, 
had completed his tunnel'*? but too late to have much effect on the roi! 
road. The bonanzas had been extracted and th 
proposed to erect at the mouth of his tunnel » 
ore as remained still went by rail. 
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V. & T. Cars 6 and & Built by V. & T. in 1869. 


One of the Brill Coaches—1874. 
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As a part of the effort to block Sutro, Sharon had gotten himself 
elected to the United States Senate and the railroad became more potent 
than ever politically.‘** It was said that to win any office in Nevada a 
candidate must first make his peace in the office of the Virginia and 
Truckee Railroad. Sutro left the Comstock for San Francisco where he 
became mayor and to some extent filled Ralston’s place as guiding spirit 
of the town. He retained his hatred of the methods of the railroad 
barons and spent his latter years in forcing the promoters of the Central 
Pacific to pay back with interest the millions which the Government had 
advanced them. 

The Virginia and Truckee was still a prosperous road—so much so, 
in fact, that its owners were persuaded to undertake another railroad 
enterprise, the Carson and Colorado. This was a venture of far different 
character from the V. and 1. and it is not the purpose of this account 
to go into its history except as it effected its parent road. 

The Carson and Colorado Railway was built in 1880 from Mound 
House on the V. and T. and was intended to reach the Colorado River.'*® 
It actually got as far as Keeler, California, 293 miles away and there it 
stopped. The road was narrow-guage—a slim steel ribbon through three 
hundred miles of sagebrush desert. There was great mining activity 
throughout this region, mostly prospecting it is true, but Mills and 
Sharon hoped for the discovery of a new Comstock Lode and intended 
to be on the spot to control it. As it was, the largest town on the whole 
line was Hawthorne, a village of five hundred. 

No new bonanzas were found. The little yellow trains on the C and 
C. often left Mound House without a single passenger. Some freight 
traffic in borax from Owens Lake developed, but on the whole, the road 
was a pretty sad proposition. Still it dragged along.’5! Then in 1899 
gold was found at Tonopah, near the line of the C. and C. But the 
announcement of a new gold strike in Nevada was a commonplace. Six 
months later they were usually forgotten. 

Perhaps the Southern Pacific had better information for it pur- 
chased the Carson and Colorado in 1900 for $2,750,000. It is doubtful 
whether Sharon would have made such a deal—he was always too much 
of an optimist where mining ventures were concerned—but the Senator 
had died in 1885. At any rate, the management of the Virginia and 
Truckee soon regretted bitterly having sold down the river the line 
they had tided over twenty starving years. 

For Tonopah was not forgotten in six months. Instead its mines 
began to ship ore in large quantities and the rush to Southern Nevada 
began. The Nevada and California Railway as the S. P. renamed the 
C. and C., more than repaid its purchase price in a single year. Two 
years later the Goldfield strike was made and the narrow-gauge was 
simply swamped with the amount of traffic it had to handle. 

For a while this all meant new prosperity for the V. and T. Galling 
though it must have been for the management to see their cast-off 
Cinderella rolling in wealth as soon as they had parted with her, they 
could comfort themselves with the thought that the enormous traffic was 
also passing over V. and T. rails between Reno and Mound House where 
the narrow-gauge began. 
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Cars of freight for Tonopah piled up in the Reno yards, the V. and 
T. not carrying them through to Mound House faster than the Nevada 
and California could handle them. At times the delay at Reno ran into 
weeks or even months while the N. and C. struggled, loaded to capacity. 

It is related that about the time of the worst congestion, a box car 
full of roulette wheels and similar equipment arrived in Reno consigned 
to a certain Tonopah character known as Mike. Along with many other 
ears with freight for Tonopah it was shunted onto a siding for an un- 
predictable delay. 

A few days later Mike arrived at Carson City and entered the 
freight office with tears in his eyes. He was losing thousands of dollars, 
it seemed, for every day the roulette wheels did not arrive. Tonopah 
was full of greenhorns, he explained, and their pockets were full of 
money. Could not the V. and T. move his car immediately? The officials 
were unmoved by Mike’s plight. They explained that their policy was 
‘*first come—first served’’ with no favoritism. Mike pleaded—the of- 
ficials looked bored. Then he pulled a roll of bills out of his pocket and 
closed one eye. The railroad men sternly told him to be sure and close 
the door as he went out. 

Mike did go out—and on to Reno and the congested freight yard 
there. He located his box car and visualized the gleaming roulette 
wheels inside and the stacks of gold coin they could be earning if he 
could get some action. A loud ‘‘MOQ”’’ disturbed his reverie. There 
was a cattle car on the next track, also marked for Tonopah. A thought 
struck him. Surely cattle did not spend weeks waiting in the Reno 
yards. Off he went to make investigations. When he returned he was 
leading a discouraged cow who was soon amazed to find herself ensconced 
among the roulette wheels and chuck-a-luck baskets. Mike’s car went 
out on the next drag—live stock shipments were given preference.'®? 

The boom traffic ended for the Virginia and Truckee even more 
suddenly than it had begun. The Southern Pacific did not enjoy handing 
a slice of its earnings to a short road that happened to be wedged be- 
tween two of its own lines, and decided to buy it also. The V. and T. 
owners set a price but the big road considered it far too high. There 
was a cheaper way out and the S. P. built from Hazen on its own line 
to Churchill on the N. and C. and routed traffic on its own rails all the 
way.153 

Mound House, instead of a busy junction, was suddenly a memory. 
Trains were run over the stretch between Churchill and Mound House 
until 1932 but traffic was neglgible. Today there is nothing left to show 
for the feverish activity which once marked the spot except a station 
and a crumbline engine-shed—both deserted. The rusty rails were torn 
up in 1937. 

During the Carson and Colorado episode the yield of the Comstock 
had steadily continued its decline and the loss of the Tonopah and 
Goldfield traffic was a heavy blow to the Virginia and Truckee. Its 
management had regretted the sale of the C. and C. to the Southern 
Pacific ; now, possibly they were sorry they had not sold the V. and T. 
also when the chance had offered. 
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Baggage Car Built by Oxford Co-op. Car Co.—1874. 


Courtesy of D. L. Joslyn 


Combination Car Built by Detroit Car Co.—1874. 
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In 1906 a fifteen mile branch was built to Minden, tapping an 
agricultural and grazing district which bolstered up the road’s declining 
revenues to some extent. It was proposed to build further into this 
section but Minden remained the terminal. Two new and heavier loco- 
motives were bought from Baldwin and a third in 1913. A McKeen 
motor car was purchased to take care of the smaller passenger traffic 
with economy. Bravely the road faced the future. 

Then came the growth of highway competition. A tragic blow to 
most short line railroads, to the Virginia and Truckee it was coupled 
with the vanishing of most of the traffic the road was built to haul. The 
brass-bound ‘‘Reno’’ has continued to drag her little yellow Kimball 
coaches over the old line, but passengers have almost disappeared and 
freight more often goes by truck. 

In 1933 Ogden Mills, who had inherited his grandfather’s two-thirds 
interest in the V. and T. purchased the remaining third from the Sharon 
estate and became sole owner of the road. In April of that year, he 
and ex-President Herbert Hoover made an inspection tour of the historic 
line. 

Hoover was the second ex-president to ride behind the old ‘‘Reno’’ 
for back in 1879 she had pulled General Grant in his private car ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia’’ up to Virginia City, to inspect the mines which had financed 
his campaigns. He was welcomed with one great burst of waning Com- 
stock glory. Triumphal arches lined the streets, fifteen hundred school 
children waved tiny flags as thousands cheered, and a state dinner and 
reception was held at the International Hotel. 

But when Hoover followed his predecessor a half century later, all 
this was but a memory. The train wound along the Carson River where 
once were throbbing mills now marked only by their stone and concrete 
foundations, it wound up the side of Mount Davidson past numerous 
abandoned grades which were once spur tracks to bonanza mines, and 
stopped before a deserted station in a silent town. Less than five hundred 
residents remained wlere once were thirty thousand. 

Since 1933 Ogden Mills has operated the Virginia and Truckee more 
from sentiment than as a business proposition. The employees who have 
grown old in its service have been kept on the payroll at full rates 
though the traffic and income did not justify it. It is a strange quirk of 
fate that the railroad which in its early days was as ruthless a monopoly 
as the world has seen, should, as many an individual industrial giant, 
spend its last years in benefaction. 

The unexpected death of Ogden Mills in October, 1937 was as the 
setting sun to the V. and T. He was a young man, apparently in the 
best of physical condition, and no plans had been made for such a con- 
tingency. At this writing the fate of the road is still in doubt. Appar- 
ently one of three things will happen: it will be torn up and serapped, 
sold to the Southern Pacific, or sold to the Western Pacific. The chances 
for its continued operation as an independent line seem almost nil. Asa 
Southern Pacific ‘‘feeder’’ it could be operated from Sparks at low cost 
and a probable profit. To the Western Pacific it would be an extension 
of its Reno branch and, as such, would probably be well worth while. 


It would be a shame to see the old line torn up. It will be a shame 
also, though a lesser one, to see it lose the personality of a bygone era 
which it maintained so weli in the face of a changing world. But its 
place in history ean not be lost. Probably never has a short line railroad 
played as powerful a part in the life of the nation as the Virginia and 
Truckee in its prime. 


The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. Frank E. 
Murphy, Vice-President and General Manager of the Virginia and 
Truckee Railroad, for his kind assistance and unfailing patience in 
making the records of the road available in the preparation of this 
history. 
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PASSENGER TRAIN 


No. Type 


OO 


Express 

Mail & Baggage 
Coach 

Coach 

Caboose 
Caboose 

Coach 

Caboose Coach 
Caboose 
Caboose 

Coach 

Coach 

Mail & Baggage 


Express 
Combination Coach 


Combination Coach 
Coach 


Coach 

Combination Coach 
Express & Mail 
Motor 

Auto Car 

Auto Car 


Year 


CARS — VIRGINIA & TRUCKEE RY. 


Builder 


Cost 


Kimball Mftg. $2500 


Kimball Mftg. 
Kimball Mftg. 
Kimball Mftg. 
V. & T. Shops 
V. & T. Shops 
V. & T. Shops 
V. & T. Shops 
Kimball Mftg. 
Kimball Mftg. 
J. G. Brill & Co. 
J. G. Brill & Co. 
Oxford Co-Op. Car 


Co. 
— Co-Op. Car 


0. 
Detroit Car Co. 
Detroit Car Co. 


McKeen Car Co. 


2500 


Remarks 


Sold to Paramount Pic- 
tures, June, 1937 


Scrapped 
Sold Boca & L RR. 
Const. Car, 1908 


Second hand 


Second hand 
Second hand 


1869 
1869 } 
| 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 _ 
1869 
1872 
l 1872 750 
I 1874 1500 
| 1874 1500 
7 I 1874 
2500 
14 1874 
2500 
15 1874 3000 
- 17 1876 5300 
904 2000 
| | 
| 20 1907 
21 2500 
22 1910 8624000 
23 1917 3040 
4 99 1926 4343 
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VIRGINIA & TRUCKEE RAILROAD 


From Williams’ ‘‘ Pacific Tourist and Guide,’’ 1879 


Leaving Reno, the Red Mountain District is seen on the east, and the 
Washoe Range with Mount Rose, 8200 feet high, on the west, and soon 
the cars pass a flume, 15 miles long, owned by Flood and O’Brien, run- 
ning through a long canyon to Evans Creek to convey lumber to the 
railroad. Huffakers is six and one half miles from Reno, the terminus 
of the Pacifie Wood, Lumber and Flume Company’s flume. The next 
stopping point is called 


BROWN’S,—and is the terminus of the Eldorado Flume, owned by the 
Virginia & Truckee Railroad Company. This flume starts in White’s 
Canyon and is about six miles long. The first important station is 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS,—11 miles south of Reno. They consist of 
many springs in two distinct groups apparently connected with each 
other. Their escaping steam may be seen near the station on the rise to 
the right of the road, and the fissures, through which the water of 212° 
Fahrenheit gurgles np, vary from a narrow crack to a foot in width. 
Formerly they were more active than now, yet at times they spout the 
water to a height of ten feet. Sulphur abounds in the water, and re- 
markable cures of rheumatism and cutaneous diseases have been effected, 
but no reliable analysis of the water has been made. 


The hotel is a popular resort, kept in first-class style with accom- 
modations for fifty guests. 

Steamboat Springs are fast becoming famous for mines of cinnabar 
and sulphur, of both of which this region seems to be full. Much of the 
sulphur is pure and beautifully crystallized. Cinnabar is found be- 
tween strata of lava. 

The railroad crosses Steamboat Creek, the outlet for Washoe Lake, 
and then enters Steamboat Valley, which contains about 6,000 acres of 
good soil with some natural meadow at the upper end. 

South of Steamboat Valley is Washoe Valley, which is entered by 
passing through a narrow gorge with large conglomerate rocks, weather- 
beaten into castellated form. Emerging from the canyon, one is in 


WASHOE CITY,—5%4 miles from Steamboat; it has a few dilapidated 
houses. Mount Rose, over 8,000 feet high, eternally snow-capped, is 
directly opposite the lower end of the valley. 


On the left of the track may be seen the ruins of the old Ophir 
Mill—whose Superintendent was honored with a salary of $30,000 per 
annum, and a furnished house, while the mill employed 165 men. 

On the left, at the foot of the mountains, overlooking the beautiful 
lake and valley, is Bowers’ Mansion—the favorite resort for picnics from 
Carson and Virginia City. 

FRANKTOWN,—44 miles from Washoe, is an old Mormon colony, the 
terminus of another flume, and was the first place settled in this regu- 
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larly formed and picturesque valley, twelve miles long by seven wide. 
The long promontories from the mountain side are denuded of timber, 
but numerous ice-cold crystal streams come down from the mountain- 
side, and the valley produces considerable grain and fruit, and sup. 
ports no little stock. 


MILL STATION,—3 miles from Franktown, is an old mill site at the 
upper end of the valley, from which Washoe Lake, ten miles long and six 
wide, may be clearly seen. Here is the end of still another flume for 
lumber and wood; next is Eagle Valley, reached by a short tunnel. At 
the summit, or 


LAKE VIEW,—2 miles from Mill Station, commanding the finest view 
of Washoe Lake, the railroad crosses the large water pipe which supplies 
Virginia City from a lake on the western summit of the Sierras, above 
Lake Tahoe. Washoe and Eagle Valleys almost join, and on entering 
the latter, Carson City and the State Capitol are seen below. 


CARSON CITY,—is 21 miles from Virginia City. It was settled in 
1858, by Major Ormsby and others, has a population of 4,000, is regu- 
larly laid out, the streets coinciding with the cardinal points of the 
compass. Shade trees, the U. S. Mint, the Capitol, Court-House, and 
some neat private residences, four churches (Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Episcopalian, and Catholic), the best school-house in the State, and 
good society, make it one of the most desirable places for residence in 
Nevada. It has two daily papers, the ‘‘ Appeal’’ and ‘‘Tribune.’’ It is 
the center of a large trade for all parts of South-western Nevada and 
Mono and Inyo Counties of California. 


It has three good hotels, the general offices and workshops of the 
Virginia & Truckee Railroad. 

The railroad from Carson City to Virginia City, is often spoken 
of as the Crooked Railroad, so full is it of curves and windings. There 
are many curves on it of 14°, and one of 19°, and on one portion of it 
for 16 miles, there is a continuous grade of 90 feet to the mile. This 
is believed to be the road of which it is said that an engineer, badly 
frightened at the approach of a red light, jumped from his engine and 
soon saw that he had been seared by the rear end of his own train. It is 
fifty-one and three quarter miles long, and has 35 miles of side track. 
Forty to fifty trains daily pass over it, and it is probably the best paying 
railroad in the country. 

Proceeding through Eagle Valley to Virginia, there may be seen— 
off to the right, the State Prison, two and one-half miles from Carson, 
an edifice whose architechtural appearance is befitting its purpose. 
Adjoining, as if it was the same building, are the Carson Warm Springs 
and its hotel, one of the choicest spots for an attractive resort. The 
great volume of water boiling from the rocks, supplies a succession of 
large plunge baths for a distance of 160 feet. 

Stages leave Carson for points in Southern Nevada and into Cali- 
fornia as follows: To Monitor, 46 miles; Silver Mountain, 54 miles; 
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All That is Left of Once Busy Junction of Mound House Tcdey. 


An Empty Train Leaving a Deserted Depot in a Silent Town—Virginia City. 
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Bishop’s Creek, 192 miles; Benton, 150 miles; Sweetwater, 73 miles; 
Aurora, 105 miles; Bodie, 119 miles; Mariette, 145 miles; Belleville, 155 
miles; Candelaria, 165 miles; Columbus, 173 miles; Silver Peak, 228 
miles; Independence, 234 miles; Lone Pine, 252 miles; Cerro Gordo, 
274 miles. The usual fare is 15 cents per mile. For Lake Tahoe, 
Benton stage line runs to Glenbrook, and there connects with steamer 
across lake, and stages thence to Truckee and Summit. 

Near Carson there are a number of points of special interest. Along 
the stage line to Lake Tahoe are some new and wonderful springs of 
great mineral value for healing, Soda, ete.,—especially beneficial for 
rheumatism—also the little narrow gauge railroad and the flume for 
carrying timber. 

North of Carson there crosses the railroad track the Water Syphon 
for supplying Virginia City with water. This syphon commences in the 
Sierras west of Carson .... and upward to two million gallons per day 
of water are thus supplied. Cost $750,000. THE SUTRO TUNNEL 
one of the mining wonders of Nevada commences on the Carson River, 
not far distant, and bores into the mountains a passage 14 feet wide and 
10 feet high. The main tunnel is completed 20,000 feet, reaching di- 
rectly to the mines at Virginia City, and affording. not only a perfect 
outlet for the water of the mines, but giving excellent ventilation and 
a cheap way of removing the ore. Probably the greatest venture in risks 
of any enterprise in the world, just opened for use. 

Several Stations beyond Carson attract attention, principally be- 
cause of quartz mills connected. LOOKOUT, 2% miles; EMPIRE, 
114 miles; at MORGAN is the Morgan Mill, at BRUNSWICK AND 
MERRIMAC are others. The road aseends above the river gradually 
and just beyond Eureka is seen the first view of MOUNT DAVIDSON. 
MOUND HOUSE—is the station for supplies for Dayton and Sutro. 
Passenger and freight now leave here, and pass across Walker Lake 
by a steam ferry, and save 45 miles travel around the head of the 
Lake. This is now the principal route to the Columbus and Monte 
Christo country. 


GOLD HILL,—As the traveller approaches, he sees evidence of mining 
in every direction—abandoned shafts, puffing engines, smoke issuing 
from gigantic stacks, huge mounds of earth dumped from the end of high 
trestle work, the capacious buildings, and the posts and stones that 
mark the undeveloped claims, or the loaded ore need no explanation as 
to their origin or purpose. 


Gold Hill follows the ravine of the same name, and the street is both 
steep and crooked. It has a population of 6,000 and is, in all respects, 
like Virginia City. The two are built up so as to be without marked 
separation. Gold Hill has a vigorous daily paper, the ‘‘Gold Hill News,’’ 
a Catholic, a Methodist, and an Episcopalian Church. Virginia City 
and Gold Hill are connected by a line of omnibusses, making four trips 
every hour during the day, while the frequent trains of the railroad 
carry also many passengers. By rail the distance to Virginia City is 
two miles, in which several tunnels are passed through. 
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VIRGINIA CITY— is one of the most interesting towns on the coast. 
One expects streets of gold and silver, and finds dust or mud. On 
October 26, 1875, it was almost wholly destroyed by fire, but the burnt 
district has been rebuilt more handsomely than ever. Its population 
now exceeds 20,000. A first-class hotel, The International, has been 
erected, in all respects a great credit to the city and the land of silver, 
Its narrow streets show with what difficulty sites are obtained for build- 
ings, whether anchored to the rocks or perched in mid-air, and, while 
in the city but little of it is visible at a time, the dwellings are mostly 
low, and, therefore, unstable roofs do less damage when the Washoe 
zephyrs blow. It appears small, but is the most densely packed of all 
American cities. One-third of its people are underground, where lighted 
eandles glimmer faintly in subterranean passages, by day and by night. 
Bedrooms do double duty for hundreds or thousands, whose work never 
ceases. Miners are ‘‘shifted’’ every _ hours, and the men of two 
shifts may occupy the same couch 

Dwellings on the side-hill overlook one another without any ap- 
pearance of aristocratic pretensions, and steps and _ foot- ladders are 
continually at hand. 

The streets present a busy appearance with men of all classes, and 
occasionally women, watching the indicator of the San Francisco stock- 
market as anxiously as a gambler reduced to the ‘‘bed rock’’ watches 
for the playing of the hand against him. 

Saloons are numerous and crowded, and profanity fearfully pre- 
valent. 

It is a city of extremes in prices, speculations, character, activity, 
enterprise, debauchery, and home-life. The rich and the penniless are 
side by side. Every notion and ism is advocated—every nation repre- 
sented by the worst and best of the race—except the horrible Celestial, 
who is always called bad . . . The lazy Indians that lounge about the 
street, rich with a loaf of bread, a blanket, a string of beads and some 
feathers, are no poorer than hundreds who will have nothing until they 
sober up, and at the other end are the owners of wealth incomprehen- 
sible by any system of counting . . . Here, the world has seen, not 
one, but at least four, richer than Croesus; with lamps, rings, and slaves 
better than Aladdin’s; four Bonanza Kings, each with a mountain of 
treasure greater to carry than the horrible Old Man of the Sea, but 
which no modern Sinbad would shake off with delight. 

One says, ‘‘The gods here worshipped are heathen deities, Mammon, 
Bacchus and Venus. The temples are brokers’ offices, whiskey shops, 
gambling hells and brothels. There is wonderful enterprise, much in- 
telligence, not a little courtesy, and a sea of sin.”’ 


In Memory OF 


Reis J. RYLAND 
914 Bank of America Bldg. 
San Jose, California 
who died on May 3rd, 1937. 
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